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Presbyterians, by which the former lost 2,000 churches; and, a few years later, by the loss of 120 churches to the Unitarians.

Since 1850 the Congregationalists have held more firmly together. National conventions were assembled in 1852 and 1865, and continued triennially from 1871 till 1913 and biennially since that time. Congregational worship is essentially non-liturgical. The sermon is the central element and the service includes free prayer, singing and the reading of the Word of God. There is no official creed. In 1924 union was effected with the Christian church. Consult Jefferson's Congregationalism (1910) ; Fagley's The Congregational Churches.

Congress, the name applied to meetings or assemblies of accredited representatives of the greater Powers for the purpose of discussing and determining the future policy of the Powers regarding some important object.

The Congress of Vienna was the first international assemblage to discuss social and economic subjects, such as the slave trade and the freedom of navigation on international rivers. Since that time, however, more than 125 congresses have been held for such purposes. Among the subjects considered have been international postal, passenger and freight, and telegraph and telephone services; marine signals, weights and measures, coinage, agriculture, international law, humanity in war, and world peace. The name Congress is also applied to periodical meetings of private associations, especially when such associations are international.

Congress, Continental. See Continental Congress.

Congress, Library of. See Library of Congress.

Congress of the United States. See United States, section on Government.

Congreve, Richard (1818-99), English philosopher and writer, the principal British ex-, ponent of Comte, relative to whose 'religion of humanity' he published Translation of Comte's Catechism of the Positive Religion (1858), and Essays, Political, Social, and Religious (1874), in addition to other works on history and politics.

Congreve, William (1670-1729), English dramatic poet. He wrote his solitary novel, Incognita, in 1687. In 1691 he came up to London, and threw himself eagerly into the life of literature and the coffee-houses, becoming acquainted with Dryden and Southerne; published his novel; and produced a comedy, The Old Bachelor. This raised Congreve at a hound to the front rank of contemporary poets.

Subsequently he produced The Double Dealer; Love for Love, his masterpiece; and his only tragedy, The Mourning Bride.

In 1698 Jeremy Collier began his series of attacks on the immorality and profaneness of the stage, and Congreve was among those who suffered most. He attempted to reply to Collier, but without tact or temper. Congreve produced a new comedy, written with inimitable care and wit, The Way of the World, but it proved a comparative failure. In deep disgust, 'Mr. Congreve quitted the stage early, and comedy left it with him.' He published other works, some non-dramatic. He collected his Works in 1710. He died in Surrey Street, on Jan, 19, 1729, and was buried in Westminster Abbey.

Congreve is by far the most distinguished exponent of artificial comedy in English literature. He belongs to the school of Molicre, and the vigor of his invention and the splendor of his wit are, perhaps, without a rival in any modern drama, and his delicate literary skill would give him an extraordinary eminence if it were not for his absence of tenderness and simplicity. But as a writer of the prose comedy of manners, Congreve continues pre-eminent. Editions of his works appeared in 1710, 1753, and 1840, the last edited by Leigh Hunt. Consult Life by C. Wilson.

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828), English inventor. His father was controller of the royal laboratory at Woolwich, and young Congreve succeeded him in 1814. In 1808 he invented the rocket named after him; though its moral effect was satisfactory, its destructive effect was small.

Conibos (Manoas), South American Indians in Peru. They appear to be a branch of the Panos whose language they speak. They are noted for their curkms facial painting in red and blue stripes, and for the silver rings worn in their lips and noses. Large numbers are employed by the traders to collect sar-saparilla.

Conic Sections are the curves formed by the plane sections of a right circular cone. See GEOMETRY; CONE; CIRCLE; PARABOLA; ELLIPSE; HYPERBOLA. Consult Smith's Conic Sections (1910)

Conifers, a large and important order of shrubs and trees, characterized by bearing their fruits in a strobilus or cone. Conifers include the pine, cypress, and yew. They are often able to grow on the shallowest of soils when deep-rooting trees would quickly perish. In consequence of the tall, comparatively un-branching trunk which most conifers possess.